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Rural-Urban Cooperation 


One of the purposes oi this SERVicE is to chronicle 
instances of both rural-urban conflict and rural-urban 
cooperation. ‘he testimony of Dr. Kenyon L. Buitter- 
field, President of Michigan State College, on evidences of 
increasing rural-urban cooperation, appearing in ural 
America ior June, seems especially perunent at this time: 
“During the past college year, 1 have visited about ten 
counties, speaking in every county from two to hali a 
dozen times, and coming in contact both with farmers and 
with the people of the larger villages and smaller cities. 
Not in every case but in a majority of instances, 1 have 
found that during the last few years there has developed 
a decided friendliness between the business men of the 
towns and the farmers of the surrounding country. This 
shows itself in most instances through the organization 
of community clubs, but it is an evident change from the 
spirit of a generation ago. I did not find very many com- 
munity projects actually under way, but, unquestionably, 
the spirit of cooperation is such that the time is ripe for 
those projects. 

“Never before have 1 felt so strongly that the probable 
trend out in this area, at least, is going to be toward a 
knitting together of the smaller towns with the farming 
people surrounding. indeed, in one case, there is a city 
in Michigan of 50,V00 people that has maintained for halt 
a dozen years a very large community club with at least 
half of the members farmers and furnishing at least half 
of the attendance, as a rule. I suspect, however, that the 
characteristic development will show itself in villages of 
five hundred up to smaller cities of perhaps five thousand. 
I have received great encouragement and stimulus from 
this discovery.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Holt, professor of social ethics at 
Chicago Theological Seminary, contributes an interesting 
article on “The Farmer, the Town and the City” to the 
Adult Bible Class Monthly for April. 

Dr. Holt prophesies that the next great controversy in 
America will be between the farmer and the consumer 
of his products. In Europe it has already reached a more 
advanced stage than in this country. He suggests several 
steps which might be taken to make it less serious. People 
in the small towns should realize that their interests are 
linked up with agricultural producers, not with the big 
cities. Farmers should be invited to join the clubs and 
churches of the trade centers and business men should 
encourage the organization of farmers’ cooperatives. At 
the same time consumers’ cooperatives should be organ- 
ized in the cities so that consumers and producers may 
have a reasonable degree of equality in bargaining power. 


but the most important thing, according to Dr. Holt, is 
that the church snould be heipimg the entire movement. 
Lhe church must see in the organization of the farmers’ 
cooperative a lirst duty on the part of the farmer. Aiter 
the iarmer has achieved equality of bargaining power the 
church should preach the old doctrine of a iair price to 
both consumer and producer. It should interpret a 
‘bargain’ as an interchange of goods in which both parties 
are benefited. It is not a phase of war but of peace. It 
is a part of that process by which the hungry world is 
fed. It is evil when, as has been the case for the last 


few years, the producer is compelled to sell his goods at 
less than cost.” 


‘The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


Conviction of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti 
for a murder committed at South braintree, Mass., in 1919, 
has been upheld by ihe state Supreme Court. Lhe case 
is a celebrated one, because ii is believed and contended by 
multivudes of people that the defendants are innocent and 
that they were accused of the crime because they are 
radicals. A very large sum of money was raised by 
public appeal to deiend the two men. ‘he defense points 
out that the decision deals only with law points, and not 
with the deeper merits of the case, and declares that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted chiefly “by court-room 
atmosphere.” Newly discovered evidence is now promised 
which friends of the accused contend will completely ex- 
onerate them. 

One objection by the deiense was that the sheriff 
ignored the law in selecting emergency talesmen from 
lodge meetings instead of choosing them “from bystanders 
or irom the county at large.” It was argued that the 
lodge members would naturally be prejudiced in a case 
involving radical issues. (Much of the testimony dealt 
with the social beliefs of the defendants.) But the 
Supreme Court found no error in the selection of jurors, 
nor in the judge’s refusal to permit examination of jury- 
men as to their views on social questions. 

Among the contentions offered by the defense, which 
the Supreme Court has overruled, was the charge, sup- 
ported by sworn testimony, that just before the trial the 
jury foreman had remarked that he was going to Dedham 
to serve on a jury which would try “the two ‘ginneys’ 
charged with murder”; also that he said: “Damn them, 
they ought to hang anyway.” On the strength of these 
affidavits, which were apparently undisputed, the defense 
had moved for a new trial. The Supreme Court found 
no error in a denial of that motion. Another contention 
of the defense was based on certain affidavits which had 
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not been admitted in evidence and which, if true, would go 
far toward breaking down the state’s case. However, 
the Supreme Court found no error in the rejection of 
this testimony as ground for a new trial. 

The decision involves many technical points which 
render any critical appraisal of it difficult. 


Family Allowance Systems 


A recent study of family allowance systems in foreign 
countries revealed the fact that twenty-two Luropean 
countries pay family allowances in the civil service. in 
at least eighteen countries family allowances have been 
paid in private industry. in most of these countries, 
uuowever, the practice is declining im private industry. in 
some countries the aliowances are made under collective 
agreements, 

Lhe family allowance schemes vary widely. Among 
them are: allowances for married men; allowances for 
chuidren only; allowances tor both wives and children; 
allowances to ali employes with iamily responsibilities or 
only to workers and employes in the lower wage groups; 
aliowances for a certain number of children only or tor 
all children under a certain age; etc. 

in some countries, especially Krance and Belgium, 
family allowance funds have been set up in order to pool 
the cost of family allowances among employers and to 
prevent discrimination against workers with family re- 
sponsibilities. In the principal French funds the employers’ 
contributions are based on the number of days worked, 
the total number of workers employed by the month by 
the members of the fund, or the total wage bill. The 
family allowance system is also used in agriculture in 
various countries, especially in France. 

The results of family allowance systems on the birth 
rate and on industrial production cannot be determined. 
Probably family allowances have tended to prevent de- 
mands for higher wages. Family allowances are frequently 
regarded as closely linked with wages, and this method 
of payment is regarded as more just and more economical 
than a standard wage. There seems, however, to be a 
trend away from considering the family allowance as a 
supplementary wage and toward proposals for state family 
endowment or some form of social insurance for family 
responsibilities. Experience under family allowance sys- 
tems strengthens the demand of women for “equal pay 
for equal work.” In France and Belgium, at least, em- 
ployers are growing more interested in child welfare as a 
result of the establishment of family allowance funds. 

More detailed information on this subject may be found 
in the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 401. 


Czechoslovakia’s Social Legislation 


An impressive account of social legislation in Czecho- 
slovakia, by G. Habrmann, former Minister for Social 
Welfare, is contained in the /nternational Trade Union 
Review for April. While Czechoslovakia was a part of 
Austria-Hungary very little was done in the way of social 
legislation. A working day of eleven hours with two 
additional hours as overtime was then legal, except for 
miners who had secured a nine-hour day. Children under 
twelve could not be employed regularly; from 12 to 14 
they could be employed for light work. 

In 1918 the eight-hour day was legally adopted in 
Czechoslovakia. According to this act 48 hours’ work per 
week is the maximum for all workers in industry, com- 
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merce, traffic and communication, agriculture, and also 
the liberal professions, public, profit-making and 
humanitarian organizations. he act includes non-manual 
as well as manual workers. A special regulation of the 
working hours has been allowed in agriculture, brick- 
yards, saw-mills, the building trades and in traffic and 
communication, but the hours worked may not exceed 192 
in four weeks. Permission for overtime is given if it is 
proved necessary, if the works councils and union rep- 
resentatives give their consent, and if special rates are 
paid for overtime. Domestic servants must have a 12- 
hour rest period in every 24 hours. Children under 14 
may not be employed. Boys from 14 to 16 and girls 


no night work by them is permitted. ‘The author stat 
that the eight-hour day is being generally accepted and 
is working very satisfactorily, although he says “‘it cer- 
tainly does make things awkward” that the big industrial 
states have not yet adopted the eight-hour day. 

Paid annual vacations for all workers are compulsory. 
These range from five days to three weeks according to 
the occupation and the length of time the worker has been 
employed. 

Wages are settled by agreements, individual or collec- 
tive. Minimum wages for home-work are fixed by special 
commissions. Industrial courts to decide disputes about 
wages and working hours have been set up in the indus- 
trial centers. The members are chosen from the general 
public by workers and employers. 

Works councils are required by law in the mining in- 
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These councils were set up, says the author, to educat 
the working class gradually to a “realization of the aims 
of socialization.” ‘The duties of the works councils are 
to look after the observance of wage agreements, labor 
contracts and labor laws, and cases of unjust dismissals, 
etc. While the author considers that the works councils 
have proved very useful he admits that “the economic 
influence which they exert on the administration of the 
works still leaves much to be desired.” 

There are three forms of social insurance in Czecho- 
slovakia; workers’ insurance, insurance of independent 
persons, and old age and invalidity pensions. Employes’ 
health insurance is extended to all wage earners and in- 
cludes the following benefits : medical attendance, including 
medicine and curative treatment for the worker and his 
family; payment of two-thirds the worker’s wages for 
one year; special provisions for women workers before 
and after childbirth and for nursing mothers; funeral 
expenses. The cost of sickness insurance is borne equally 
by employers and employes; the contribution is estimate 
at five per cent of the average wage. Accident insuranc 
at present covers permanent or temporary incapacity 
for work. The benefit may be as much as two-thirds of 
the previous year’s wage. Only a small pension is paid 
for partial incapacity to work. Insurance for miners is 
under a special fund which covers invalidity and old age 
pensions as well as sickness and accident. 

An act insuring non-manual wage earners has also been 
passed but has not yet gone into full effect. Under this 
new law all non-manual wage earners below the age of 
60 are insured. Invalidity pensions are to be paid to 
insured persons who, for physical or mental reasons, are 
unable to earn one-third their normal wages. Persons 65 
years old who have been insured for 150 consecutive weeks 
and are no longer earning wages will receive old-age pen- 
sions. The annual pension would include 500 kronen [at 
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par $100] for all insured persons regardless of the length 
of time insured or the amount of the contribution, the 
cost of living bonus equivalent to one-fifth of the con- 
tributions paid, and the state contribution of 500 kronen 
for every annuity. Provision is also made for widows’ pen- 
sions and pensions for dependent orphan children. In 
the aggregate 2,500,000 persons are insured against in- 
validity and old age. 

Another system of insurance, which has not yet been 
put into effect, will make insurance compulsory for persons 
engaged in handicraft, industry, small farming and the 
liberal professions. In this case, the contribution is paid 
by the insured persons alone. Unemployment insurance 


ntribution equal to that of the unions. 

After the war the housing problem in Czechoslovakia 
was very serious. This has been met by a law prohibiting 
more than slight increases in rent each year and by state 
guarantees of 70 to 80 per cent of the cost of building. 
Under these guarantees 24,259 houses were built. 

Czechoslovakia’s experience with these measures, which 
show a marked drift toward state socialism, will doubtless 
be studied with great interest by the statesmen of other 
countries. 


Bei paid through the trade unions. The state pays a 


World-Wide Intellectual Cooperation 


“We have been hearing much,” writes Professor Charles 
Hodges of New York University in the June Current 
History, “about the League of Nations in its bearing upon 
he political world of States, on the business of nations, 

n the humanitarian interests of peoples, but little has 

en said as to the intellectual phases of this gigantic 
undertaking in neighborly good offices. Undoubtedly they 
stand out as the most extensive effort of humanity to 
organize, stabilize and extend the pursuit of knowledge 
in both theory and practice.” 

Professor Hodges describes the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, an outgrowth of the League, as “the 
world’s principal intellectual clearing house.” He records 
the interesting fact that the twelve members of the com- 
mittee have always included an American representative 
and that the services of several American experts have 
been drawn in for special tasks. 

Beginning in 1922, the committee laid out five lines of 
activity: “A general inquiry was launched, in the first 
place, to cover the whole field; second, the international 
emergency of the jeopardized intellectual life in the 
nations most directly feeling the disaster of the war de- 
manded immediate cooperation; third, the vital problem 

f the protection of intellectual property was attacked; 
fourth, relationships between the universities of the earth 
were investigated with the object of seeking fuller mutual 
academic contacts; and fifth, the development of really 
international bibliographical facilities was launched.” 

Intimately related to the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation is the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, given by France to the League of Nations 
for the use of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
whose members constitute its board of administration. Its 
headquarters are in Paris. It is divided into six sections: 
general affairs, university relations, bibliography and 
scientific relations, arts and letters, legal questions, and 
information. 

The significance of this movement for world peace and 
cooperation has been described by Professor Gilbert Murray 
of Oxford who told the second assembly of the League 
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of Nations that the future of international society rests 
upon a universal moral force which “can only be created 
and developed if the scholars, thinkers and writers in all 
countries maintain close mutual contact, and spread from 
one country to another the ideas which can insure peace 
among the peoples, and if the efforts already made in this 
direction receive encouragement.” 


Wealth and Education 


An elaborate statistical discussion of the wealth of the 
ditferent states correlated with the child population and 
the money expended for education is contained in “The 
Ability of the States to Support Education,” a research 
bulletin of the National Education Association. The eco- 
nomic resources of the states are indicated by tables show- 
ing the estimated value of the tangible wealth of the 
states, the average annual and current income of the 
states. ‘Lhe educational obligations of the states are in- 
dicated by tables showing the proportion of children from 
6 to 13 to the total population and the effect on school 
costs of variations in the percentage of state populations 
aged 6 to 13. In California, for instance, children from 
6 to 13 are only 12.08 per cent of the entire population, 
while in South Carolina the percentage is 21.67. For the 
United States as a whole it is 16.72. 

An analysis of the economic resources of each state per 
child shows a great difference in the ability of the states 


- to support education. According to an index of economic 
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resources made up of a combination of wealth and total 
income, California, Nevada and New York are the richest 
states in proportion to the number of children. The 
twelve proportionately richest states are 3.30 times as 
able to support education as the twelve poorest states. The 
financial support given education is shown by tables pre- 
senting the total amount expended per child, average 
annual salary of teachers, non-salary costs per pupil in 
average daily attendance, and average value of school 
property per pupil enrolled. A few of the less wealthy 
states actually spend more for education per child than 
do a few of the more wealthy. 

When the states are ranked according to their ability to 
support education it is found that the average total amount 
per child spent by the twelve richest states (proportionately 
to the child population) is 3.4 times as much as that spent 
by the twelve poorest states. Tables showing the average 
number of days in the school year, the average number 
of days actually attended by each child enrolled, per- 
centage of attendance in high school, percentage of 
teachers who are normal graduates, show much the same 
proportion among the states as do the figures of expendi- 
tures. 

The report contains many other valuable data, im- 
pressively presented. 


The Student Movement—A Faculty 
View 


President Henry N. MacCracken of Vassar College, 
writing in the magazine section of the New York Times 
for May 30, delivers himself with respect to the Youth 
Movement in its collegiate aspect and to the critics of that 
movement. 

“Left to themselves,” he says, “the students would 
probably have continued happily concerned with the enjoy- 
ment of their leisure time; brought face to face by their 
professors with world currents in politics, economics and 
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religion, they have discovered that their own playthings 
were somewhat unmature. it is much more fun playing 
with the tools of grown-up men. ‘hey responded with 
avidity. J'ree speech in the classroom and on the campus, 
tor which the protessors had been fighting in their uni- 
versity association, became in turn the rallying cry of the 
student. The right of a radical professor to retain his 
collegiate chair became in turn the right of the radical 
college organization to university toleration. The casting 
off of the narrower forces of denominational theology by 
the professor became in turn a movement for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory religious ritual at the college. 

“The college professors who organized the league to 
enforce peace have consciously or unconsciously fostered 
in every American college deiinite political organizations 
whose aim is similar to their own. Professors with strong 
proclivities toward social sympathy with the downtrodden 
have, by close association, fostered the development of 
strike leaders. ‘Lhus the professors themselves, so far as 
they have recognized their own trend in the student’s 
leisure day, so far as they have applied their own knowl- 
edge to current problems, have produced the student move- 
ment of our time. This is recognized by the supporters 
of the unchanged order of things, who in denouncing the 
youth movement very seldom denounce the student leaders 
of it, but bitterly attack the professors for saying what 
they believe. The very extravagance of imprecation that 
fills the clubs and luncheon rooms is evidence of the 
ignorance of what is going on. 

“Iéven student concern with the curriculum, the latest 
development in the student movement, is largely a fol- 
lowing of academic leadership. President Aydelotte 
denounces the classroom. Proiessor Meiklejohn shouts, 
‘Away with all lectures.’ President Frank says that the 
college is sick and proposes an isolation ward where it 
can be taken apart and examined and experimented on; 
Secretary Flexner wants to abolish the college altogether 
at university centers. Professor Johnston Ross denounces 
compulsory chapel. Professor William B. Otis denounces 
compulsory drills. Professor J. E. Kirkpatrick would 
abolish the college Presidency. But if students propose 
any reforms in these fields, we call it a student move- 
ment... 

“To the present writer the movement seems wholly 
good if the professor recognizes the situation in time. 
‘The students’ questioning of the value of religion in daily 
life is equally to the good if the church leaders recognize 
the situation in time. All these revolts and objections 
are evidences of keen intellectual enthusiasm, of the dis- 
covery that participation in the real life of the world is 
much more fun than playing with the ephemeral ideals of 
the campus. . . 

“The church has been giving ground before this move- 
ment; and the college has a unique opportunity if it will 
but grasp it. The students may provide the forum in which 
farmer and artisan, extra help and foreign laborer may 
come to know something of the other groups in this 
democracy, and at first hand.” 


Religion and Health 


A rapid growth has occurred in recent years in public 
interest in what is known as spiritual religious healing. 
Among scientifically minded people this interest has had a 
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vroader development, covering the whole area oi the rela- 
won religion to health, 


Dome months ago the New York Academy ot Medicine 
appoinied a colmmuitee to Make a vriel survey of Lis heid 
ui order to discover whether there are data available tor 
a more comprehensive inquiry and whether certain Jegit- 
imate demoustration work im this whole field might be 
undertaken cooperatively under medical and 
auspices. Lhe survey, which was made under the direc- 
tion ot Dr. Alice Paulsen, has now been completed and 
will shortly be published. 

ihe Academy ot Medicine has imvited the ‘ederal 
Council Oi Churches to appomt a commutiee tor conter- 


elce with the oi the Academy lookmg 


the development ot plans lor jomt study and possib 
joint admunistration in the field of the relation ot religion 
to heaith, Lhis request has been approved by the Admun- 
istrative Committee of the tederat Council which has 
authorized the Department of Kesearch and Lducation to 
appoint such a conterence committee. ‘Lhe committee 
is now being formed and further announcement concern- 
img it will be made shortly. 

in this connection a program oi the recent Christian 
Heaung Conierence heid at St. Lukes Parish House, 
Long beach, Caliiornia, under the auspices oi the Lighth 
Synod ot the Province of the Paciiic of the frotestant 
i.piscopal Church is signiicant. ‘Lhe conierence dis- 
cussed the value, limitations and dangers ot the practice 
oi healing organizations within the church. A report 
was presented by the Provincial Commission on Christian 


Healing which declares that the exercise of the | 


nunistry is inseparable from the normal pastoral wor 
oi the church; that the minister should be able to cooperate 
as intimately with the physician and surgeon as he does 
with the educator or social worker. ‘Lhe report recom- 
mends that the phenomena of physical healing be regarded 
as by-products of spiritual change in the life of the indi- 
vidual; that the minister’s part in the treatment of the 
sick should be made the subject of careful observation 
and record-keeping in order that a body of knowledge 
may be built up concerning the phenomena that are now 
so largely treated in an imaginative way; that medical 
diagnosis should always be made in cases where there is 
indication of a pathological condition. A warning is 
sounded that “there are dangers to both the faith and the 
character of the persons who seek the ministrations of 
Christian healing in large groups when stirred by tem- 
porarily aroused emotion.” 
a new trend and emphasis within this sphere of interest, 
the extent and importance of which it is now impossib 
to measure. 

At a joint conference of physicians and clergy recently 
held in New York looking toward the cooperation above 
referred to it was apparent that intelligent and high- 
minded leaders of the church are becoming convinced that 
the relation of religion to the maintenance of mental health 
is an important part of the ministry of the church; also 
that medical men of high standing are coming to realize 
that the spiritual resources of life constitute an important 
and largely unexplored asset in the practice of medicine 
and in mental hygiene. 

Further developments in this field will be closely 
watched by ministers, religious educators and students of 
religious psychology. 


Articies 


This report is indicative of © 
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